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HE JUNIOR CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
was founded in 1935 by the 
American Classical League pri- 
marily for the students of the 
classics in the secondary schools although 
there are chapters in a few colleges. The 
membership has grown phenomenally as 
shown by the fact that in 1936-37, 
there were 500 members, in 1937-38, 
4.700 members, 1938-39, 7,046 mem- 
bers and in 1939-40, 9,050 members. 

An annual request is sent out to the 
chapters to report on activities for the 
year. Because of the great number of 
chapters and the number of reports, it 
is unfortunate that only a few of the 
interesting projects reported can be in- 
cluded here. Only those reports which 
show new ideas, new ways of doing old 
things, or a reminder of old and tried 
activities can be given. 

At the John D. Pierce Junior High 
School, Grosse Pointe, Michigan, four 
classes of members, based on the four 
classes of Roman society are selected on 
the criterion of their ability in Latin 
and the amount studied. The lowest class, 
slaves, are bought and sold and then 
manumitted when they advance in their 
understanding of Latin. In the Bedford, 
Iowa, school those about to be initiated 
are given topics to discuss ex- 
temporaneously for one minute. 
The topics include ‘What do 
you expect Latin to do for 
you?’’ and ‘“‘Why did you 
choose to study Latin?’’ In 
addition to the usual student 
members, the chapter at Goose 
Creek, Texas, initiated as mem- 
bers several teachers the 
school system who had taught 
Latin or had studied Latin and 
were still interested in it. 

It is a source of real satis- 
faction that so many chapters 
are corresponding with other 
sister chapters over the country. 
Also several chapters have in- 
vited similar groups to take 
part in activities such as a 
banquet or they have acted as 
host to contestants in the state 
Latin Tournament or to groups 
in the state classical organiza- 
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tion. One such host at Wenatchee, 
Washington, invited students from six 
schools to attend a Roman _ Holiday. 
Some of the events were a parade before 
the emperor, a_ gladiatorial fight with 
three lions (boys under blankets), the 
race of Atalanta (grapefruit for the 
golden apples), a chariot race (boys as 
horses, and the ‘“‘drivers’’ in ski socks so 
that they would slip more easily over 
the gymnasium floor), and the throwing 
of the discus (paper pie plates). An- 
other form of cooperation was started by 
the group at St. Mary’s High School, 
Pittsburg, Kansas, when. letters were 
written to twelve high schools in the 
state which did not have Latin clubs. 
These letters suggested the forming of 
chapters and offered help if needed. 

A group at West View High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, saw the ‘‘Pic- 
tures in the Sky’’ display at the Plane- 
tarium. The connection of the stars and 
planets with Greek mythology so inter- 
ested them that the Junior Classical 
League sponsored a special performance 
for Latin students. Invitations were sent 
to thirty-five schools in the district and 
515 students attended. A second showing 
brought 324 students. As a result of this 
visit the West View Junior Classical 
League made a jig-saw puzzle showing 
part of the heavens with the mythological 
names of the constellations. 

Many chapters cooperate with other 
clubs in the school. The French Club 
and Junior Classical League at Hamburg, 
New York, prepared Christmas carols in 


French and in Latin and sang them in 
a joint meeting. At the Holy Names 
Academy Seattle, Washington, the 
French and Latin clubs had _ basketball 
teams. The cheer leaders for the Latin 
club in togas and laurel wreaths caused 
much merriment by the contrast between 
the dignity of their costumes and their 
antics. 

Feeling that many parents wish to 
know about suitable colleges for their 
children, the Junior Classical League at 
Merchantville, New Jersey, had several 
speakers from neighboring colleges come 
to student and parent meetings. Printed 
material from colleges and universities at 
a distance was on display. 

Projects are a part of Junior Classical 
League activities everywhere. At Covina, 
California, the group prepared and drew 
a large wall map for use with Caesar's 
Commentaries. This map was accurate 
and beautiful and attracted the admiration 
of non-Latin students. The John D. 
Pierce Junior High School of Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan, group copied miniature 
statues of deities and historical figures by 
using molds of liquid rubber. They also 
made original soap and clay statuettes 
which were exhibited at the Detroit In- 
stitute of Art and the Schoolmasters Club 
at Ann Arbor. In Benson, Minnesota, 
the Junior Classical League made hand 
puppets and dressed them in Roman and 
Greek costume. They will use these 
figures this year in a study of Greek and 
Roman drama and dramatists and the 
theater. An article in THE CLASSICAL 
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THE 


OUTLOOK inspired Mount St. Mary’s 
Academy of Little Rock, Arkansas, to 
produce a series of Latin mottoes in 
burnt wood on six inch panels which 
formed a frieze above the blackboard in 
the classroom. 

Many chapters sponsor awards of vari- 
ous sorts to outstanding students in Latin. 
Some use medals, others as in the case 
of the Calhoun Junior High School of 
West Homestead, Pennsylvania, present 
each graduating Latin club member with 
an autographed book signed by all the 
members. At Elkhart, Indiana, a silver 
pin is given to students who have com- 
pleted three years of Latin and have 
maintained an “‘E’’ (or excellent) aver- 
age for the third year. A gold pin is 
given to students who have taken four 
years of Latin and have had an “E” 
average the fourth year. 

Exhibits to show the value of Latin 
are held in schools and also on special 
occasions outside. The Junior Classical 
League of Marshall, Michigan, sponsored 
an exhibit for several weeks in a show 
case in the school. Models, posters, and 
exhibits for special days were changed 
each Monday. A booth at the Hallowe'en 
Carnival was decorated by the Green 
Cove Springs, Florida, chapter to show 
the public what they were learning about 
Rome and the Romans. At Dillsburg, 
Pennsylvania, the members annually spon- 
sor an exhibit at the time of Farmers’ 
Day. In the library of the school they 
last year displayed among many things 
a Roman road under construction and 
Roman carts and vehicles. This same 
group cooperated with the seventh and 
eighth grade classes which were studying 
Roman history by giving two talks each 
day on some phase of Roman life. 

Week after week, month after month, 
programs must be found for club meet- 
ings. Some of the many reported may 
prove helpful to other chapters. At 
Siena Heights College, Adrian, Michigan, 
Greek was the subject of one meeting. 
Homer’s Iliad was discussed. Seven mem- 
bers presented a play based on the first 
book of the Iliad. One member spoke on 
the influence of Homer on Vergil and 
the meeting was completed by a talk 
from a guest speaker on Greek phil- 
osophy. Each month in the Lexington, 
Massachusetts, chapter, gods appeared in 
person, Saturn in December, Janus in 
January, Mars and his sons Romulus and 
Remus in March, etc. The gods either 
explained their own roles or were intro- 
duced by a member of the group. In the 
Gaskill Junior High School, of Niagara 
Falls, New York, familiar trade marks 
or slogans such as those of Ivory soap, 
Palmolive, Instant Postum, etc., were 
translated into Latin. Members were 
asked to translate them into English and 
assign the products to the Latin phrase. 
St. Valentine’s Day was observed by the 
Rock Falls, Illinois, group with a contest 
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in which a number of boys and girls 
enacted the roles of famous lovers in 
classical mythology. 

Professor Quizz programs proved as 
popular as ever among many chapters. 
One novel method of reward in such a 
quiz was used by the Newport, Kentucky, 
group. If the question was answered 
correctly in 20 seconds, three cookies; in 
40 seconds, two cookies; in 60 seconds, 
one cookie. At Seton Hall Preparatory 
School, South Orange, New Jersey, ques- 
tions on the Latin language and Greek 
or Roman life are answered and counted 
as if in a baseball game. The answers 
decide hits, bases, errors, outs, and runs. 
The members of the winning team draw 
a prize at the end of each game. 
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By MABEL F. ARBUTHNOT 
State Teachers College, River Falls, Wis. 


Each morning you tell me bad dreams 
about me, 
To alarm me and stir up my fear, 


"Til my cellar of wine has come down to 
the dregs, 


While I constantly run for the seer. 
I have used up salt cakes and incense in 
heaps, 
In my flocks the young lambs have 
grown few. 
Not a pig, not a chick, not an egg have I 
left; 
Keep awake—or else dream about you! 


Probably a great majority of the 
Junior Classical League chapters print or 
mimeograph a paper at some time in 
their history. The Jefferson High School 
of Roanoke, Virginia, has printed under 
the auspices of the Junior Classical League 
a paper called the Roanoke Roman every 
six weeks. This paper was represented 
last year at the Columbia Press Associa- 
tion in New York City, where it won a 
second place award and at the Southern 
Interscholastic Press Association where it 
won an honorable mention. 

Assembly programs are usually the 
responsibility of the Junior Classical 
League chapters and their ingenuity is 
ready for the task. In Bolivar, Missouri, 
the assembly hall was turned into a 
Colosseum with a section draped as the 
emperor's box. Here sat Junior Classical 
League members and special guests who 
watched the entertainment and used their 
thumbs to good purpose. A few events 
were culled from THE CLASSICAL OUT- 
LOOK and from Service Bureau items. 
Others included a gladiatorial combat, a 
debate, a dramatization of Cornelia and 
her jewels, and a talk on ‘Roman 
Oddities.” The chapter at Saint Rosalia 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, pre- 


sented devices which they found helped 
them learn Latin constructions and vo- 
cabulary. One student recommended to 
her audience translating ‘‘Confucius say” 
to learn the accusative ahd infinitive 
after verbs of saying. This proved im- 
mensely popular among students in the 
Caesar class. 

Choral speaking is a beautiful thing 
to use in an assembly and the San Die- 
quito High School of Encinitas, Cali- 
fornia, found the giving of a passage 
from Vergil in Latin very impressive. 
Using nearly every member of the Latin 
department, the group members at Bes- 
semer, Alabama, gave a pageant on Ro- 
man mythology. A dance for the Nymphs 
was originated by the students and a 
“song of the Muses’ was an added 
feature. Many Junior Classical League 
chapters have assembly programs showing 
the value of the classics; but one inter- 
esting and often used program is the 
calling in of prominent townspeople. to 
speak who are fully aware of the aid 
Latin or Greek gives in the professions 
and elsewhere. At Clifton Forge, Virginia, 
the Junior Classical League asked a 
doctor, a minister, a teacher, and a lawyer 
to form a panel at an assembly. 

The giving of a banquet is a peren- 
nially popular activity. One of the 
between-course stunts given by the Ful- 
ton, Missouri, members was the recitation 
of a short Greek poem by one of the 
slaves. Instead of the usual Roman dining 
room scene, the Herbert Hoover High 
School, Glendale, California, group used 
Neptune’s Grotto as their setting. At the 
annual banquet given by the West High 
School, Columbus, Ohio, Dido is hostess 
to Aeneas. When the meal is finished 
Dido asks Aeneas to tell his adventures. 
One surprise planned for the banquet at 
Phineas Banning High School, Wilming- 
ton, California, was Nero, who repeated 
the musical selection he played while 
Rome burned. Nero was a four year 
old boy with a gift for the violin. 

Radio programs are frequently broad- 
cast by alert Junior Classical League 
chapters. Most of these seem to lean to 
talks on the value of the study of Latin 
but many intersperse history, skits, com- 
parisons, our debt to Greece and Rome, 
etc. A group at Aberdeen, Washington, 
received enthusiastic approval for a pro- 
gram which included the exciting chariot 
race from Ben Hur which was worked 
out by a sophomore boy. 

An activity which has never yet been 
reported by a junior group was sent in 
by the Chico, California, group. The 
Junior Classical League produced a float 
for the Armistice Day parade and proudly 
came home with an honorable mention. 
Using the basic idea back of the Junior 
Classical League organization, the float 
showed a Roman girl handing on the 
torch of civilization to a modern girl. 
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THE MAGICAL 
TRANSFERENCE OF CROPS 
IN LATIUM AND IN AFRICA 


By EUGENE S. McCARTNEY 
University of Michigan 

HE LAWS of the Twelve Tables 

expressly forbade anyone to en- 

chant crops or to draw them 

into his own fields by magical 
means. The reality of the belief that a 
man could thus gain possession of a 
neighbor's property is attested by one of 
the best stories told by Pliny the Elder 
(Natural History, XVIII, 41-43): 

Nequeo temperare quo minus 
unum exemplum antiquitatis adferam ex 
quo intellegi possit apud populum etiam 
de culturis agendi morem fuisse quali- 
terque defendi soliti sint illi viri. C. 
Furius Cresimus servitute liberatus, 
cum in parvo admodum agello largiores 
multo fructus perciperet quam ex amplis- 
simis vicinitas, in invidia erat magna, ceu 
fruges alienas perliceret veneficiis. Quam 
ob rem ab Spurio Albino curuli aedile 
die dicta metuens damnationem cum in 
suffragium tribus oporteret ire, instru- 
mentum rusticum omne in forum attulit 
et adduxit familiam suam validam atque, 
ut ait Piso, bene curatam ac vestitam, 
ferramenta egregie facta, graves ligones. 
vomeres ponderosos, boves saturos. Postea 
dixit: ‘‘Veneficia mea, Quirites, haec 
sunt, nec possum vobis ostendere aut in 
forum adducere lucubrationes meas vigi- 
liasque et sudores."’ Omnium sententiis 
absolutus itaque est. Profecto opera, non 
inpensa, cultura constat, et ideo maiores 
fertilissimum in agro oculum domini 
esse dixerunt. 

The story quoted here was taken by 
Pliny from records that were ancient in 
his day. The idea that it is possible to 
lure crops from one plot of ground to 
another must have been inherited by the 
Romans from a primitive stage of society. 
Doubtless even peasants in Europe have 
long since outgrown the belief, but it is 
still flourishing in Africa, as we are 
informed by a traveler, G. Cyril Claridge, 
Wild Bush Tribes of Tropical Africa, 


pp. 141-142. According to him, those 
who have a certain charm can cause to 
come over into their own gardens and 
orchards the larger and more plentiful 
potatoes, beans, cabbages, plums, and 
other produce that belong to their neigh- 
bors. The transfer is performed invisibly, 
and, apparently, the vegetables and fruit 
remain where they grew, but their ‘‘soul”’ 
has departed, so that what is left is 
worthless. 
AN APPRECIATION 

Ever since I made the chance acquaint- 
ance of C. Furius Cresimus twenty years 
ago he has occupied a prominent place 
in my gallery of lesser Romtan worthies. 
Here was a shrewd Poor Richard who 
exemplified the homely virtues of thrift 
and industry. When he was haled into 
court because of the jealousy of less 
successful neighbors he took with him 
as Exhibit A his sturdy though neatly 
dressed family and as Exhibit B the farm 
tools he used to good purpose, yet he 
had still greater resources, unseen ones — 
imagination and the rare ability to use 
words simply, economically, and effec- 
tively. He called his tools his means of 
working magic, but explained that he 
could not put on exhibition his /ucubra- 
tiones, his vigiliae, his sudores. His use 
of these plurals is particularly striking. 
They convey a picture of unremitting 
toil day by day in a manner that the 
singular forms of these nouns could not 
do. They enable us to see him continu- 
ally being roused from his sleep, working 
extra hours, and laboring steadily under 
a hot sun. Only a man with intuitive 
discrimination in word usage would have 
employed the plural of sudor in this 
fashion. 

Is it any wonder that this dramatic 
presentation of proof that he possessed 
many of the sterling Roman virtues won 
for C. Furius Cresimus a prompt ac- 
quittal before a Roman court? 

vw 

Your students are invited to enter the 
American Classical League Verse Writing 
Contest, which closes March 15, 1941. 
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This department is designed as a clearing-house of 
ideas for classroom teachers. Teachers of Latin 
and Greek are invited to send in any ideas, sug- 
gestions, or teaching devices which they have found 
to be helpful. 


WHERE DO YOU STAND? 
Miss Mildred Dean, Supervisor of Latin, 

Washington, D.C., writes: 

“One very important question fre- 
quently discussed at meetings of Latin 
teachers, but apparently never settled, is 
as to the value of grammatical analysis. 
One side sets forth the belief that careful 
study of the relations of the words of a 
sentence, with the correct names for those 
relations, is a valuable training in accu- 
rate observation of facts, and that it 
develops ability to assort ideas and to 
refer them to principles. The other side 
maintains that the very process of trans- 
lating necessitates the same careful obser- 
vation of facts, and that the combination 
of these facts into the form of clear ideas 
in English gives a training in logical 
processes that is positively hindered by 
the use of specific names for constructions. 
The proponents of this theory say that 
the observation of facts and the drawing 
of logical conclusions from those facts— 
problem solving, in other words — is the 
essence of education, and that practice in 
this type of work is the most valuable 
contribution that Latin can make to the 
training of youth. There is much more 
to be said on both sides, and every teacher 
of Latin must face the problem. Where 
do you stand? Or rather, in which 
direction are you moving?” 

LATIN COMPOSITION 
Mr. Cecil T. Derry, of the Cambridge 

(Mass.) High and Latin School, writes: 

“You may be interested in seeing the 
paragraph which I used recently in some 
of my classes for Latin composition. 
Though I wrote it some years ago, in 
time of famine in China, it is discon- 
certing to find it quite as timely in later 
years as when it was written.” 

The paragraph is as follows: 

“If we should travel today through 
certain sections of China, we should see 
that great numbers of the people have 
absolutely no supplies. In fact, many 
thousands of them have perished through 
lack of food, and others are sick from 
this and other causes, and needs must die 
unless aid is speedily sent to them. Inas- 
much as the other great countries have 
been devastated by war, our country is 
almost the only one that can be of assist- 
ance to China in this time of need. Let 
us, therefore, contribute funds for the 
purpose of saving lives which can be 
saved in no other way. Now for many 
years that great people has considered us 
its friends. We ought not to fail it now. 
And let us not forget that he gives twice 
who gives quickly.” 
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THE 


LATINIZED NAMES 
Miss Lucile E. Eames, of the Cushing 


Academy, Ashburnham, Mass., writes: 

‘“‘My students, I find, take considerable 
interest in our posters on which their 
names appear in Latin. Some of the 
names go very neatly into Latin; but 
the more far-fetched the translation, the 
greater the enjoyment. For example, 
‘Curtis’ became ‘Caniculus-est;’ ‘Kidder’ 
became ‘Capellior;’ and ‘Goble’ became, 
of all things, ‘I-taure’! A name guessing 
contest might easily be developed from 
this.” 

The humorous Latinization of names 
seems to have a peculiar appeal to the 
adolescent mind. Even college students 
have chuckled over such Latinizations or 
Graecizations as the following, prepared 
for a classical club skit by Professor E. 
Adelaide Hahn, of Hunter College: 
“Stulti-filius’’ (Simpson), ‘‘Faber’’ 
(Schmid), ‘‘Thelides’’ (Wilson), ‘‘Pul- 
chrast’’ (Isabelle), ‘‘Lexler’’ (Lawler), 
and ‘‘Galla’’ (Hahn). 


, “BELIEVE IT OR NOT” 
Miss Marjorie Davis, of the Yuma 


(Colorado) High School, writes: 

“During this time of craze for quizzes 
of all kinds, an excellent project could 
be worked out by teachers for their 
classes or for Latin clubs. A dozen or 
more interesting facts about the Greeks 
and Romans could be posted each week 
on the bulletin board with the heading, 
‘Do You Know That .. .’ or ‘Believe 
It Or Not.’ Then later, either in the 
Latin club or during the Friday session 
of the Latin class, the items could be 
enlarged upon, and perhaps sources of 
information told. A great deal of interest 
in the Romans and Greeks could be thus 
aroused in the pupils, and they would 
be encouraged to read books on ancient 
life. The pupils, too, should be urged to 
bring in items themselves, always, of 
course, giving to the teacher the source 
of their information. The items could 
be copied each week into notebooks, and 
could even be separated under various 
headings, such as ‘Home Life,’ ‘Schools,’ 
‘Medicine,’ ‘Inventions,’ ‘Public Life.’ By 
the end of the year an interesting collec- 
tion of data would have been gathered. 
An open meeting of the Latin club 
towards the end of the year could be 
arranged, and the most interesting and 
instructive of the facts be read as part 
of the program. Some interest in classics 
might be aroused in this way among those 
who are not taking Latin.”’ 

Miss Davis lists these items as typical 
of the ones that might be used: 

“In the fifth century B.C. Greek 
doctors began to teach healthy living, 
and some of the wealthy people gave 
almost their entire attention to diet, 
exercise, and other care of their bodies.” 

“Linen bath towels twenty inches long 
and seventeen inches wide, with designs, 
have been found in Egypt. They date 
back to 2000 B.C.” 


“Streets at Rome were so narrow that 
wagons and carriages were not allowed 
upon them at hours when they were 
likely to be thronged with people.”’ 

“In the library at Alexandria there 
were in 250 B.C. 530,000 volumes; in 
47 B.C. there were 700,000 volumes.” 

“Approximately 50,000 miles of im- 
proved highways were built by the 
Romans.” 

“Roman farmers practiced rotation of 
crops.’ 

“Julius Caesar dictated a book dealing 
with questions of grammar and rhetoric, 
while traveling on horseback across the 
Alps.”’ 


WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? 


By CATHERINE WILLIAMS 
Central High School, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Directions: For each of the following 
questions to which you can answer “‘yes,”’ 
score five points to your credit. 

1. Are you sincerely enthusiastic about 
the subject which you are teaching? 

2. Do you believe that Latin has a 
definite place in the new curriculum? 


3. Can you respond with convincing 
evidence to current critical remarks about 
your subject—such as the following? 

a. “‘Latin is not practical.’’ 

b. “‘Latin is too difficult.’’ 

c. “Latin is not spoken today; why 
not study one of the modern languages?”’ 

d. “‘It is ‘sissy’ to take Latin.”’ 

e. “Dad got along without Latin, so 
I guess I can, too.” 

f. “Colleges and universities are requir- 
ing less and less Latin for entrance.”’ 

g. “Certain professional schools are 
offering courses which present only the 
the Latin necessary for their particular 
fields; why labor through a whole course 
of study in Latin?” 

h. “I do not intend to enter a pro- 
fession or to attend college; why should 
I bother with Latin?”’ 

i. ““The study of Latin does increase 
one’s vocabulary, but there are easier and 
more direct means to that same end.” 

j. “One may become familiar with the 
literature and civilization of the Romans 
without studying Latin.” 


4. Are you a supporting member of 
at least two classical organizations? 


5. Do you sponsor a Latin Club in 
your school? 


6. Is the Junior Classical League repre- 
sented in your school? 


7. Have you read during the past six 
months at least one book devoted to 
Greek or Roman civilization? 

8. Have you actually experimented 
during the present school year with a 
phase of your subject which you have 
not attempted before? 

9. Do you exert a conscious effort to 
point out in class the Roman elements in 
our civilization? 
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10. Have you “‘sold’’ your subject to 
your present classes? 


11. Have you informed your students 
as to the place of Latin 
vocations? 


in various 


12. Do you present your subject for 
its cultural advantages as well as for its 
practical uses? 


13. Do you carry grammar, vocabu- 
lary, and syntax drill into the functional 
field of translation? 

14. Do you challenge your students 
to acquire a language resourcefulness by 
becoming independent of the vocabulary 
in the textbook? Do you give them 
definite means of developing this 
independence? 

15. Have you stimulated an_ interest 
in outside reading or investigation along 
lines related to your subject? 

16. Do you publicize the activities of 
the Latin department in your school? 

17. Have you maintained a high stand- 
ard of scholarship despite demands for 
popularization? 

18. Have you inspired your students 
to go on to further study of Latin? 

19. Are you a friend of your students? 
Do you know their plans and ambitions? 

20. Have you challenged your students 
to a consideration of those truths which 
are more important than a course in a 
curriculum, and necessary to fuller living? 


Notes And Notices 


T IS A PLEASURE to report the 

formation of a new classical society— 

the Sociedade Brasileira de Estudos 

Latinos, with headquarters in Rio de 
Janeiro. Membership is open to anyone 
interested in the Latin language, Roman 
history, Roman literature, and _ allied 
fields, and especially to secondary teachers 
of Latin. There are three classes of mem- 
bers — honorary, ‘“‘benemerit,’’ sus- 
taining. Meetings are frequent; they are 
devoted to papers, lectures, or round 
table discussions. The society already has 
a library. It plans to publish Latin text- 
books and also a periodical similar to 
the Revue des Etudes Latines. The 
American Classical League welcomes the 
new organization, and wishes it success. 

An article entitled ‘‘“The Classical Lan- 
guages as Tools for Research,’’ by Ruth 
W. Brown, in the Sertember issue of 
Research News, the publication of the 
University of Southern California Grad- 
uate School, will be of interest to 
classicists. 

The Dauber & Pine Bookshops, 66 
Fifth Ave., New York City, are conducting 
an unusual sale of 8000 volumes of Greek 
and Latin classics, and books in related 
fields. Catalogues will be sent on request. 
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OVID TO THE WOMEN 


A Condensation of a Paper 
By GRAVES HAYDON THOMPSON 
Hampden-Sydney College, Virginia 


VID WAS one of those rare 
males who understand women. 
Twins are born once in every 
87 births. Triplets occur once 
in every 87 x 87 births, quadruplets in 
87 x 87 x 87 births, and so the propor- 
tion decreases by powers of 87 as the 
number of children increases. Men who 
understand women appear about as fre- 
quently as do quintuplets; that is, for 
those to whom large figures mean some- 
thing more than just a headache, about 
once in every 57,289,761 births. This 
is one of those things which are hard to 
prove definitely. The number may vary 
in one direction or the other, but it is 
approximately correct. It has been so from 
the beginning of the race. Adam did not 
understand women. Eve could wrap him 
around her little finger, and so now the 
race is in the fix it is, with depressions, 
dictators, and income taxes on all sides. 

Aeneas did not understand women — 
only the call of empire; ever since. he has 
had the blot of murder against his name. 
Antony did not understand women, so he 
lost not only the world but also Cleopatra, 
who was the world. 

Yet once in a great while a man appears 
who is blessed with a knowledge of 
feminine psychology more penetrating 
than that of his contemporaries, more 
penetrating even than his own knowledge 
of masculine psychology. Such a man was 
Ovid. He had enough of the feminine 
in his temperament to be moved to write 
a poem for women on the use of cos- 
metics. He felt that beauty, like the 
ground, should be cultivated to produce 
the best results. He could so far adapt 
himself to the woman’s point of view as 
to write a series of imaginary letters from 
famous heroines of antiquity to their hus- 
bands, lovers, and erstwhile lovers. Thus 
he was one of the earliest ghost writers, 
except that those for whom he wrote were 
real ghosts. These letters are masterful 
reproductions of what must go on in the 
mind of women under the stress of vari- 
ous emotions. It is quite fitting that 
next Ovid should have set himself up as 
the supreme arbiter on matters pertaining 
to love, which largely centers around 
the whims, fancies, and reactions of the 
female of the species. In the first two 
books of his Ars Amatoria or Art of 
Love he revealed to the full his knowledge 
of feminine psychology, as he offered 
advice to all puzzled males on how to 
find, win, and keep one’s beloved. In 
the third book of the same work he 
turned this knowledge inside out and 
offered his help to the girls in the great 
war of the sexes. It is this advice I want 
to consider here. 


At the very outset Ovid feels impelled 


DERIVATIVE DEMONS 


NE SOURCE of error in 
the study of the origin 
of English words is the 
failure to distinguish be- 
tween derivatives and cognates. For 
example, English stand is derived 
from Anglo-Saxon  standan, not 
from Latin stare. The Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon words are cognates, 
and along with German. stehen, 
Dutch staan, Greek (ht) stanat, 
and Sanskrit stha-, come from a 
common Indo-European original. 
Hundreds of English words, how- 
ever, are true derivatives of Latin 
stare. Among these are station, 
stable, state, estate, stature, con- 
stant, distant, instant, stanza, sub- 
stance, establish. Establish and 
+ estate came into English by way of 
French establir (establiss-) and 
estat, respectively, as the prothetic 
e shows. The corresponding mod- 
ern French words have lost the s. 
English status is a direct borrowing 
from Latin. Static and the last 
part of thermostat are from the 
cognate Greek root. 

English patriot, discussed in 
THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK for 
October, owes its “‘demon’’ status 
to a similar confusion between 
Greek pater and its Latin cognate 
pater, both of which, along with 

- Anglo-Saxon faeder, German 

9» Vater, and Sanskrit pitr-, come 
from a common Indo-European 
root which may be written patr-. 
Paternal, patron, pattern, patrician, 
and expatriate are true derivatives 
of Latin pater. 

Another especially tempting 
“demon” is English long, which 
comes from Anglo-Saxon lang, 

- and is therefore cognate with, but 
not derived from, Latin Jongus. 
English prolong, elongation, and 

° longitude, are true derivatives of 
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Latin longus. 


to meet the charge that so to arm the 
opposite sex is as bad as equipping the 
snake with venom or delivering the sheep- 
fold into the jaws of the ravening wolf. 
So ill — or so glamorous — is the female 
reputation! But Ovid springs to the 
defense gallantly. For every fickle and 
flirtatious Helen, he claims, there are 
many faithful steadfast Penelopes. 
The whole race is not to be judged by a 
few notorious transgressors. Women are 
more sinned against than sinners. Men 
are the deceivers. Consider Dido’s sad case. 
It is Aeneas who has the reputation for 
devotion (pietas), but: it was he who, 
abruptly departing, furnished his loved 
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one with both the sword and the reason 
for her suicide. ““Why did Dido die?” 
Ovid asks; Ovid answers, ‘‘She did not 
know how to love.’’ Even yet girls would 
be ignorant of the subject if Ovid him- 
self had not been commissioned by Venus 
to correct the wrong he had done in 
instructing the males and leaving the 
women defenseless. 

Ovid next proceeds to stir up his 
female audience with a smooth flowing 
discourse on the theme of “‘Gather ye 
rosebuds while ye may,’’ except that he 
speaks of violets. All this, however, is 
part of Ovid's hors d'oeuvres, his attempt 
to whet the appetite of his readers for 
the more solid matter which is to come. 

The first specific point he considers is 
that of personal appearance, dress, and 
the like. “‘Forma det munus — natural 
beauty is a gift of God.’’ And then for a 
moment Ovid loses his customary gal- 
lantry: he becomes the realist instead of 
the romanticist. How few girls, he asks, 
can boast of natural beauty? The majority 
are lacking in this gift. But there is 
always compensation—a beauty parlor 
around the corner, we are led to imagine, 
or a book by Ovid at the bookseller’s, 
as he openly states. Care, he says, will 
make a girl attractive. Attractiveness, even 
if such as that of Venus herself, will dis- 
appear if neglected. So cultivation and 
adornment are important. But it must not 
be overdone. The display of wealth often 
drives away the very men whose atten- 
tions are sought. 

The hair should be carefully arranged. 
There is no one special method; different 
hair-dos become different girls. The mir- 
ror must be one’s adviser. How lucky 
woman are, Ovid cries, who in so many 
ways can make good their deficiencies! We 
men are cruelly unroofed (detegimur), 
and our hair, seized by advancing years, 
falls even as the leaves shaken by the 
North Wind. How comforting today to 
read this two-thousand-year-old plaint, 
and to know that others, even the Poet 
of Love, have suffered baldness! One is 
inclined to wonder how many and what 
brands of hair tonic Ovid tried in vain. 

As for clothes, color is important. Not 
all colors are becoming to all people. In 
essence, he holds that dark clothes are best 
suited to blondes, while brunettes should 
wear white. 

Ovid gives careful instructions on 
make-up. A fair complexion is to be 
gained by the use of powder. The girl 
who does not blush naturally blushes 
with the aid of art. Eyebrow pencils, 
beauty patches, and eye shadow all con- 
tribute to milady’s appearance. But art 
aids beauty only when it is a concealed 
art. You should not make up in an ad- 
mirer’s presence any more than you would 
brush your teeth publicly. Such things 
give beauty, but they will be disgusting 
to see, and many things which are un- 
pleasant in the doing give pleasure when 
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they are done. Ovid's idea that brushing 
the teeth in public is in the same class 
as applying make-up reminds us of the 
more recent, if not more modern, young 
men who retaliated on their girls’ habit 
of public painting by drawing out razors 
and shaving before them at a restaurant 
table. 

While a girl is adorning and beautify- 
ing herself, she should let the men think 
she is asleep. Her handiwork must not be 
revealed until it is complete. There are 
many things it is proper for men to 
remain in ignorance of. (I cannot help 
feeling that Ovid is here betraying his own 
sex; his advice is too good.) Women are 
like wooden statues covered with gilt 
(sic): the public should not be allowed 
near until the work is done. 

Few are those whose beauty is entirely 
free from fault. Conceal your blemishes. 
If you are short, you should sit, lest 
people think you are sitting when you 
are standing. Or better still, you should 
recline on a couch; and even so it would 
be advisable to cover your feet with some 
kind of garment, that no one may be able 
to estimate your length. She who is ex- 
cessively thin should wear thick-woven 
and loose-hanging clothes. Those whose 
fingers are thick and whose nails are rough 
should accompany their words with few 
gestures. People with dingy, large, or ir- 
regular teeth laugh to their own loss. 

But there is a positive side. Believe it 
or not (guts credat?) girls even make a 
study of how to laugh. In this direction 
lies one of the sources of charm. Let the 
mouth be opened but moderately, and let 
the dimples on either side be small. The 
sides should not shake with continuous 
laughter; rather, a certain light and fem- 
inine sound should issue forth. Some girls 
distort their whole face with their cackles 
(cachinno); others are so shaken with 
laughter that you would think they were 
crying; others give out a raucous and un- 
lovely blast like the bray of a donkey. 


“Quo non ars penetrat? —- To what 
ends won't art go?’’ Girls are even learn- 
ing how to weep fetchingly, and cry 
when they want to and in what manner 
they want to. Additional charm is sought 
by learning to mispronounce words pur- 
posely, and to lisp. ““Discunt posse minus 
quam potuere loqui— They learn how 
to be able to speak less well than they 
can.”’ Hard as it is for us today to imagine 
anyone speaking baby-talk in Latin, it 
seems to have been done. 


Feminine gait is another important fea- 
ture of charm which Ovid stresses. One 
girl will haughtily glide along with sin- 
uously swaying body. Another, like the 
red-faced wife of a sturdy peasant, strides 
forward with feet spread far apart. Here, 
as in most cases, a mean should be sought. 
One gait is too rustic, the other too af- 
fected (mollior). 


Then, there are certain accomplishments 
which a lady should possess. The Sirens 


were. able to detain ships by the beauty 
of their song. Accordingly, let girls learn 
to sing. Many have found that their 
voices make up for their faces. One should 
be familiar with musical instruments, also. 
Dancing, too, is an invaluable accomplish- 
ment. And even if it is a little thing, one 
should know how to play various games, 
such as dice, chess, and tit-tat-to. To be 
able to engage in these pastimes often 
opens the way for love. But it is not 
nearly so difficult to play games skillfully 
as it is to have learned to keep one’s self 
under control and to lose cheerfully. 
While our whole interest is wrapped up 
in a game, we are off our guard and our 
true selves are disclosed. Anger, greed for 
gain, quarreling, brawls, and worried grief 
arise. Accusations are made, the air re- 
sounds with shouts, everybody invokes 
the enraged deities — a perfect picture of 
a bridge game or of a peace conference. 
If you have any desire to please a man, 
Ovid urges, may Heaven keep you from 
such unbecoming faults! If girls would 
only look at themselves in a mirror in 
the midst of one of their fits of rage! 

A haughty expression is just as dam- 
aging. Love must be enticed with friendly 
eyes. We men hate immoderate arrogance. 
“Odimus et maestas — We hate also 
gloomy women.” It is the peppy girl 
(laeta) who captures men, a gay 
crowd (hilarem populum). 

A new lover will stop short if he sees 
your net. He will likewise be discouraged 
if he knows he has a rival. But the case 
of one who has been on your string for 
some time is different. Ovid admits here 
that he is opening the gates to the enemy 
and betraying his own sex. He knows that 
he will be attacked with his own weap- 
ons, but he must out with it. Love flour- 
ishes on difficulties and repulses. ‘‘Dulcia 
non ferimus: suco renovemur amaro! — 
Unadulterated sweetness we can not bear: 
it is the bitter potion which renews our 
desire.”’ “‘Non nist laesus amo — I do not 
love unless I am injured.’’ In other words, 
keep your admirers guessing. 


Ovid is nearing the end of his voyage. 
Only one or two matters remain to be 
dealt with, among them dining etiquette. 
Eat daintily. When going out, do not 
eat before you leave home (we presume 
that Ovid means that you would thus 
have no appetite for your host’s dinner; 
this is a good example of safety first, but 
hardly of politeness). Likewise, when 
dining out eat a little less than you are 
able to eat. The Trojan War would never 
have occurred if Helen had displayed 
greedy table manners while Paris was vis- 
iting Sparta. Moderation should prevail 
in drink, also, as well as in food. ‘‘Ne, 
quae sunt singula, bina vide!—Beware of 
seeing double!”’ 

One phase of Ovid’s advice all men 
must disapprove. He says it pays a girl 
to be late. When you do appear, your 
arrival will be the more welcome because 


of the delay. Though Ovid is actually 
concerned here with the Roman girl and 
her problem of not appearing at a ban- 
quet until the lights are lit in order that 
she may appear more beautiful, it is still 
a shock to find a man so utterly unmind- 
ful of the feelings and time of his own 
sex that he can advise women purposely 
to delay their appearance when they have 
an engagement. If a person would only 
take the trouble to count back through 
the ages the hours which have been lost, 
wasted, frittered away by men looking 
irritably at their watches, hour-glasses, 
sun dials, or what have you, while wait- 
ing for their female partner of the evening 
to heave in view, he would find it equal 
to the number of pennies in the United 
States national debt, with perhaps the 
time it takes to say ‘‘Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South” 
thrown in. Ovid is not to be blamed for 
originating this feminine vagary. It has 
doubtless existed ever since Eve was late 
during the Creation. But Ovid's offense 
is not to be condoned on that account, 
for he is, to say the least, encouraging a 
pernicious habit. One sometimes feels that 
he understood women, not wisely but 
too well. 


BEAUTY CULTURE IN 
ANCIENT ROME 


A Condensation of a Paper 
By JACOB HAMMER 
Hunter College 


OMAN ladies knew that beauty 
was Heaven's gift. They were 
aware that years passed as flow- 
ing water, and that wrinkles and 

grey hair were inescapable. In earlier days, 
Ovid tells us, “‘under King Tatius, the 
Sabine ladies of old would perchance have 
preferred to cultivate their paternal fields 
rather than themselves.’’ But during the 
Augustan Age, when golden Rome con- 
tained as many beautiful maidens as there 
were stars in the heavens, boorishness and 
old-fashioned rusticity were out of date. 
Even as early as Plautus’ Mostellaria we 
encounter the thought that a woman 
who is dubious about her looks and years 
must use a mirror. In that play, and in 
others, we have a scene resembling one in 
a modern beauty parlor. In the imperial 
period, the culta puella was definitely the 
ideal. 

No wonder, then, that beauty culture 
flourished in Rome as much as it flour- 
ishes today. But before we discuss beauty 
culture, the question naturally arises: What 
was the Roman concept of feminine 
beauty? Whom did the Romans consider 
really beautiful? 

The Romans expected a beautiful wo- 
man to have a tiny nose, beautiful legs, 
a well-developed, tapering hand, with long, 
tapering fingers, and golden or auburn 
hair. They also expected a beauty to be 
maxima corpore toto, that is to say, to 
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have proportion and height; to have eyes 
like flaming torches—oculi flagrantes; to 
have a smooth neck with the hair flowing 
over it; and to have a fair skin. To these 
might be added a stately and seductive 
walk —— tncessus arte compositus. In other 
words, the Romans expected to see in a 
woman a_ beautifully developed body, 
giving a sense of power and freedom. 
Smallness and fineness were not to their 
taste. In addition, some Romans expected 
beautiful women to be endowed with 
venustas (charm, grace) and mica_ salis 
(a spark of animation). 

The secret of a Roman beauty’s appeal 
was neatness. Readers of Horace will 
remember Pyrrha, the red-haired gold- 
digger, who tried to ensnare a youngster 
by being simplex munditus, although she 
was his senior. It was felt that a woman 
should not appear in public wearing “‘her 
whole income.’’ Her ears should not be 
burdened with precious stones, nor should 
she be weighed down with gold sewed on 
her garments. Juvenal tells us that there 
is nothing so insufferable as a rich and 
over-dressed woman. 

The Roman beauty devoted much at- 
tention to her hair. In olden times the 
problem of hairdressing was very simple. 
It was enough to gather the hair in a 
knot at the back (comam religare), some- 
times low on the neck, but more often 
lifted high upon the crown of the head. 
During the empire the Roman belles en- 
joyed a wide latitude in their hairdressing. 
One whose cheeks were round and plump 
was advised to have a little knot left on 
the top of the head so as to leave her 
ears uncovered; a girl with an oval face 
was advised to resort to a simple parting, 
with the head unadorned; others let their 
hair stream over their shoulders a la 
Apollo; still others arranged their hair in 
waves, or had it braided closely; some 
even ignored the hair on purpose, to 
achieve a becoming effect of casual neglect. 
No wonder, then, that Christian fathers 
pleaded — though in vain —for a return 
to the simple mode of hairdressing of 
olden times! Women found it wise to be 
on excellent terms with their hairdressers, 
for fear the latter, out of sheer spite, 
might put a curl in the wrong place or 
spoil the whole coiffure. 


Nature’s defects in the matter of hair 
could be remedied in many ways. Syn- 
thetic blondes were manufactured, by the 
use of spuma Batava or ‘‘Dutch shampoo.”’ 
Grey hair was either restored by the 
application of ‘‘German juices,’’ prepared 
from herbs, which gave the hair a blondish 
color, or dyed with an extract prepared 
from walnuts. But this drugging of the 
hair (medicare capillos) produced at times 
dire consequences. No wonder that many 
authors refer to these concoctions as 
venena! One writer consoles his sweet- 
heart for the loss of her hair, as follows: 
“Do not worry, dear; now Germany will 
send you tresses from captive women.” 
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Wigs (caliendra, capillamenta, galeri) were 
a common sight in Rome; and some 
women loaded their heads with regular 
rows of artificial curls, to the height, as 
one poet puts it, of an apartment house 
with many floors. 

Individual empresses had their individ- 
ual hair-fashions, and many wore wigs. 
Some of their statues were even equipped 
with removable marble wigs. When the 
fashion changed and the empress adopted 
a different hairdress, the old one was 
removed from her statue and the new one 
put on. 

Countless were the ointments, hair- 


POMPEY AFTER JERUSALEM 
By FRANCES REUBELT 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Jerusalem has fallen, easy prey 

To one whom Rome will soon embrace, 
proclaim 

Thrice triumphator, shouting loud his 
name, 

As thousands crowd upon the Sacred 
Way. 

Gnaeus Pompeius, look on this your day! 

For you alone the plaudits. Yours the 
fame. 

Yours are the victories, yours the acclaim. 

All Rome is yours, rejoicing at your sway. 


And will you, triumphator, as you ride, 

A temple strange, its veil profaned, 
behold? 

The cherubim, the candlestick of gold, 

Forbidden things viewed, touched with 
conqueror’s pride? 

And ‘mid the mob’s huzzahs, Rome's 
welcoming roar, 

Will loom Pharsalia’s rout and Egypt's 
shore? 


salves, tonics, and oils which the ancients, 
both men and° women, employed upon 
their hair. These could be bought in shops 
run by the unguentarit, or, as Plautus 
calls them, the myropolae. Some of the 
ointments were called capillaria or balsama, 
others unguenta or cinnama. Wealthy 
people used malobathrum Syrium, im- 
ported from Antioch. Catullus cherished 
the unguentum given him by Lesbia, and 
Horace refers to a slip of a youngster as 
perfusus liquidis odoribus. Pliny the Elder, 
in his Natural History, lists many prep- 
arations and prescriptions for such oint- 
ments. We know the names of two 
manufacturers of unguenta — Niceros, 
whose products were called Nicerotiana, 
and Cosmus, whose ampullae Cosmianae 
were famous. Their products enjoyed a 
good reputation into the fifth century. 
Even in antiquity, names stood for pro- 
ducts and their quality! 

Beautiful teeth were considered a great 
asset. Teeth and gums were cleaned with 
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powders and dentifrices. Only people with 
beautiful teeth were advised to laugh or 
smile (compare our modern advertisements 
for tooth-paste!). Writers speak of 
women who wear empti dentes, which 
they lay aside at night as they do their 
garments. Martial (xiv, 56) makes dentt- 
frictum (tooth powder) say: ‘What have 
you to do with me? Let a maiden use 
me. I am not in the habit of polishing 
bought teeth.’ Artificial teeth were made 
of bone and ivory, and were fastened with 
gold thread. Horace tells us how Canidia 
once lost her set of artificial teeth. 

Bad teeth were often the cause of bad 
breath. Ladies so afflicted were admon- 
ished to stand at a distance from their 
admirers. Bad breath was partially elim- 
inated by means of lozenges or pastilles 
(pastillt), manufactured by the Cosmus 
referred to above; unfortunately, however, 
they discolored the teeth when used in 
excess. 

Persons afflicted with B. O. were called 
caprt or hirct. Perfumes were used freely 
in such cases, but with no great assurance 
of success. 

The alipilus, or armpit-plucker, had 
the job of keeping both arm-pits and 
nose clean. Seneca tells us of one such 
fellow who advertised his skill in a shrill 
voice; the only time he kept quiet was 
when he made his customer yell, instead 
of himself! Hair was removed from arms 
and legs with pumice stone or by depila- 
tories containing resin or Venetian clay, 
Or sometimes with an instrument called 
volsella, i.e., pincers or tweezers. The 
art of the manicure and pedicure (cf. 
ungues tollere, subsecare, demere), too, 
was widespread. Both were entrusted to 
barbers or to specially trained slaves, and 
there are many references in literature to 
their artistically cunning skill (see Tibul- 
lus i, 8, 12; Petronius 31). 

We come now to the complexion. The 
complexion of a beautiful woman was 
expected to be candida, or, according to 
Propertius (ii, 3, 12), lily-white, with 
the hue of roses floating in pure milk. 
The non-candidae had to apply creta 
(powder), which helped a little; the 
delicate hue of roses was then attained by 
the application of rouge (purpurissum or 
fucus splendens), prepared by boiling 
purple dye with fine chalk. A cream 
containing white lead, and called cerussa, 
was also employed to secure a white skin. 
Since cerussa contained lead, it changed 
color when the sun was bright. The 
creta would not stick to the face when 
it was raining (rainproof and kissproof 
cosmetics were not known in antiquity) - 

The eyebrows were treated with a salve 
consisting of bear's fat mixed with lamp- 
black and ants’ eggs; another salve con- 
tained soot. The eyebrows were lengthened 
artificially (oculos fuligine porrigere) so 
as to meet over the nose, at complete 
variance to the procedure today. This 
was done with a slanted needle, touched 
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in damp soot (Martial calls it “‘the mis- 
chievous needle’). Sometimes the brows 
were simply painted over in black. Arti- 
ficial eyebrows were kept in boxes, as were 
artificial curls, neatly arranged according 
to color. 

The eyelids were covered either with 
powdery ash or with saffron; thus, the 


ancients knew of ‘‘mascara.”’ Pliny the 
Elder complains of palpebrae infectae 
(infected eyelids) among women, and 
adds: Tanta est decoris affectatio ut 


tingantur ocult quoque. 

Ancient beauties surpassed their modern 
sisters in only one respect, to my knowl- 
edge: they painted in delicate blue the 
veins on their temples. 

Facial freshness was preserved by con- 
stant care. Special creams were applied to 
the face at night. The recipe for one of 
the creams is somewhat as follows: To 
ground barley, moistened in eggs, were 
added skinned narcissus bulbs, pounded 
on pure marble; all this was mixed with 
gum and Tuscan seed, to which a generous 
amount of honey had been added. The 
narcissus ingredient was believed to re- 
move blemishes and to soften the skin. 
Buyers were assured that this cream would 
result in a face smoother and more shining 
than a mirror! 

Spots on the face were removed with 
a remedy prepared from the nests of 
halcyon birds; it was called halcyon 
cream. It also contained honey. Beauty 
patches (splenia) were known and worn 
by both women and men. 

Warts were removed with a mixture 
of incense and nitre. To these were added 
gum and juicy myrrh, and the concoction 
was then pounded with honey, fennel, 
and fragrant rose-leaves. Because of the 
nitre it could not be kept on the face for 
a long time; but we are assured that it 
did not harm the face. Another cosmetic 
is mentioned — oesypum. It was prepared 
from the sweat and dirt in the wool of 
sheep. It was imported from Greece. 
and it is certainly the equivalent of our 
lanolin. Plautus mentions another cream, 
called melinum, prepared from a fine 
white earth found on the island of Melos. 
Pliny the Elder tells us that painters used 
it because it contained a large amount of 
fat. 


Roman ladies of the wealthy class 
covered their faces at night with a mask 
(tectortum), prepared from dough and 
the milk of she-asses. Invented by Pop- 
paea, Nero’s wife, to preserve her com- 
plexion, it was called Poppaeana. Another 
mask, prepared from a mixture of bean- 
flour and rice (lomentum), was used to 
remove wrinkles. It had to be washed off 
in the morning in warm asses’ milk; 
and the milk bathing had to be repeated 
several times a day. 

So far as dresses are concerned, Roman 
women were admonished to wear sky-blue, 
green-grey, water-blue, saffron, and other 
colors, provided they were attractive; but 
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they were counselled to remember that not 
every color suits every woman. Trans- 
parent silken garments were sometimes 
worn. old-fashioned suggestion 
(Seneca, Contro. ii, 7) that a woman 
appearing in public should be tn tantum 
ornata, ne tmmunda sit was not popular 
in the imperial period. 

All the beautifying procedures had to 
be attended to in the absence of husbands 
and admirers. Roman beauticians (artifices 
formae) realized that while their appli- 
ances were very helpful, yet the beholding 
of them was a different story. Ladies were 
therefore advised to appear only after the 
beauticians had given them their complete 
approval. This applied especially to ladies 
Wearing wigs. 

In full justice to the Roman male it 
must be stated that in general he did not 
approve of the artificial means of pre- 
serving feminine beauty. Many poets 
ridicule damsels addicted to the art of 
beauty, especially those advanced in age 
who try to paint away their bodily 
blemishes. Especially do they assail the 
thick layers of chalk that fill in the 
wrinkles, and compare ladies so adorned 
to a dilapidated wall with the plaster 
crumbling away in the rain. 

There was nothing worse than to wish 
for a woman the loss of beauty. Propertius 
expresses such a wish for Cynthia, and 
Horace for Lydia and especially for Lyce. 
In Roman eyes, this was far worse than 
an out-and-out curse. 


THE NEW WOMAN IN 
ANCIENT ROME 


A Condensation of a Paper 

By EDWIN W. BOWEN 

Randolph-Macon College 
HE TRADITIONAL Roman 
matron occupied a far more im- 
portant and dignified position in 
the family life than did her 
counterpart among the ancient Greeks. 
While the Roman woman's sphere was 
in the household, she was not segregated 
or excluded from the society of men. 
She found pleasure and inspiration in the 
pursuit of culture, learning, and the fine 
arts. More particularly was this true of 
the women of the upper classes, eques- 
trians as well as patricians, in the latter 
part of the Republic. These women tre- 
quented the theatre, were interested in 
literature and philosophy, and sang and 
danced. Indeed, it is recorded by Sallust 
(Cat. 25) that Sempronia, daughter of 
Tiberius Gracchus and wife of the tyran- 
nicide Decimus Brutus, was a woman of 
rare personal attractions and literary ac- 
complishments, and that she could play 
and dance more elegantly than an honest 
woman should, and could write verses and 
discourse brilliantly. She was involved in 
the conspiracy of Catiline, and was ap- 
parently the first of a series of outstand- 
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ing women who were destined to become 
a power in politics. 

Now, it was women like Sempronia 
who constituted the class known as the 
new woman. They were interested in pol- 
itics and literature and the arts. If a law 
enacted by the Senate was objectionable 
or offensive to them, they could organize 
their supporters and make a public dem- 
onstration of their opposition in the Fo- 
rum, as they did once in 195 B.C. (cf. 
Livy, xxxiv, 1) against the Oppian Law 
which placed restrictions on the orna- 
ments and apparel of women. Ferrero has 
expressed the opinion that there existed 
at Rome under the Republic a kind of 
woman's club which was called conventus 
matronarum, and which contained on its 
roster of members names from the great 
families of Rome. He infers that since the 
heads of the leading families were states- 
men, diplomats, and warriors, the women 
were naturally interested also in public 
affairs, both domestic and foreign, involv- 
ing family advancement. This assuredly is 
a reasonable inference. It is a matter of 
record (Plutarch, Lucullus, 6) that when 
in 75 B.C. Lucullus was eager to secure 
for himself the command against Mith- 
ridates, he was compelled to enlist the 
support of Praecia, a woman of wide in- 
fluence in the state, though of bad repu- 
tation. She had among her lovers Ceth- 
egus, later to be involved in Catiline’s 
conspiracy. He seems to have exercised 
great influence as dispenser of public pat- 
ronage; through him, Lucullus by the 
grace of Praecia secured his desired com- 
mand. 

Outstanding among the new women of 
the late Republic was Clodia, known as 
Lesbia in the poems of Catullus. Witty, 
highly cultured, generous with her purse, 
daughter of the proud family of the Clau- 
dii, Clodia attracted to herself a large 
number of brilliant young men like Cat- 
ullus, Caelius, and Calvus. Though so 
winsome and warm-hearted, Lesbia was 
a creature of whims and fancies, and at 
times could be ruthless even with her 
devotees, as Catullus and Caelius learned 
to their chagrin and poignant regret. If 
we may believe Plutarch (Cicero, 29), 
not even the self-possessed Cicero was im- 
mune to her charms when visiting at 
Baiae, where Lesbia dispensed a lavish 
hospitality on her houseboat parties. 
However, Cicero vehemently protested his 
innocence to Terentia when she confront- 
ed him with the gossip from that gay 
resort. 


Yet it must be borne in mind that, 
though there were conspicuous exceptions, 
the typical Roman woman confined her 
activities chiefly to her own home. This 
was the tradition of the Roman woman 
handed down from primitive times, and 
honored in the observance through the 
centuries. As an example of this ideal 
type we have Volumnia, mother of Cor- 
iolanus; Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi; 
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Aurelia, mother of Caesar; Livia, wife of 
Augustus Caesar; Octavia, sister of Au- 
gustus; the two Antonias; Agrippina, 
devoted wife of Germanicus; and many 
others, all celebrated for their virtues and 
their fidelity. It was women of this type 
who established the tradition of the mater- 
familias which Plutarch delighted to por- 
tray and to hold up for the admiration of 
succeeding generations. 

One striking example of a noble and 
unselfish Roman matron, by no means so 
well known as she deserves to be, is 
Turia. Her story is found in the so-called 
Laudatio Turtae. Her husband has been 
identified as Quintus Lucretius Vespillo, 
who served under Pompey in the Civil 
War, and, surviving the terrible pro- 
scriptions of 43 B.C., became consul 
under Augustus in 19 B.C. Since this 
story is rather unfamiliar, it seems worth 
while to recite the main facts. 

The Laudatio Turiae begins with the 
perilous period of the Civil War. Just at 
the time when Vespillo was leaving home 
to join Pompey’s army in Epirus, both 
parents of Turia were murdered in their 
country villa by their own slaves. Turia 
was left alone to avenge the murder of 
her parents. She rose resolutely to the 
occasion, had the murderers captured, and 
forced them to pay the penalty for their 
atrocious crime. She was then threatened 
in her country villa by the soldiers of 
Caesar, and was rescued by her own cour- 
age and by the magnanimity of the great 
general himself. Later she had to defend 
herself against a roving band of gladiators 
who attacked her. Subsequently she had 
to protect her legal rights in a lawsuit 
when her relatives undertook to set aside 
her father’s will; by her resourcefulness 
she won her case and retained her patri- 
mony. Upon the return of her husband 
after the assassination of Caesar, the tri- 
umvirs placed his name upon the list of 
the proscribed. Turia helped him escape 
from the country; then, at the risk of 
her own life, after Lepidus to whom she 
had appealed had treated her brutally, she 
interceded with Octavian on behalf of 
Vespillo and succeeded in securing a par- 
don for him. After peace was restored, 
Turia and Vespillo spent the remainder 
of their married life in happiness marred 
by but one thing — childlessness. Turia 
requested her husband to divorce her and 
marry another woman who might have 
children, assuring him that she would still 
love him devotedly and act the part of 
a sister to him and of a mother to his 
children. Be it said to the lasting praise 
of Vespillo that he utterly spurned Tu- 
ria’s suggestion, assuring her of his loyal- 
ty to her. Upon her death, he placed upon 
her tomb an epitaph in which he said 
that his crowning sorrow was that he 
was doomed to survive her. 


Such is the portrait preserved to us of 
this devoted and faithful wife. No doubt 
Turia was regarded by many of her day 


as too austere and puritanic — a survi- 
val of a primitive, out-moded age. Yet 
she conforms to the tradition of the true 
Roman woman. Quantum mutata ab illa 
is the new woman who had come into 
the picture just after the Second Punic 
War, when, in consequence of the con- 
quest of foreign lands, wealth and luxury 
poured into Rome! Women then began 
to break with the old traditions and to 
throw off all old restraints. They began 
to amass fortunes of their own, to have 
their own secretaries and stewards to look 


THE NEW MEDAL 


For some years teachers 
have been giving the 
League’s Vergilian medals 
as awards. However, the 
supply of this Vergilian 
medal is now entirely ex- 
hausted. The above cut of 
the new medal, available 
from the League's Service 
Bureau, shows its exact 
size and its design, a vic- 
tory conferring the crown 
of laurel. The reverse side 
is left blank so that an 
appropriate inscription may 
be engraved by the local 
jeweler. The material is 
solid bronze covered with 
a gold wash. This medal 
lends itself to an award for 
any year of school work. 
Price, $1.00. 


after their wealth, and to play fast and 
loose with their reputations, consulting 
only their own pleasure. They arrayed 
themselves in costly Oriental linens and 
silks, with plenty of ornaments and per- 
fumes, to make an ostentatious display. 
This feminine trend toward the acquis- 
ition of wealth and toward sumptuous 
living called forth the Voconian Law in 
165 B.C., which forbade Roman women 
of the highest income brackets to inherit 
legacies. The old Oppian Law, dictated by 
the necessities of the Punic Wars, had 
placed certain restrictions on women’s 
dress and ornamentation; but this had 
been repealed in 195 B.C. The passage of 


the Voconian Law was an effort to check 
the growing evil of feminine extravagance 
by limiting wealth, but it was so often 
evaded that it failed to accomplish the 
desired end. 


The new woman movement spread 
over Rome. A concomitant factor was the 
rising tide of divorce. For the first five 
hundred years of Roman history divorce 
was almost unknown; but it now became 
a common practice. Even the upright and 
dignified Aemilius Paulus divorced his 
wife; and when reproached for so doing 
he replied in substance that a woman 
might be ever so excellent in the eyes of 
her neighbors, but only a husband could 
know where the shoe pinched (Plutarch, 
Aem. Paul., 5). 


In 180 B.C. Rome was startled to 
learn that the consul Piso was _ believed 
to have been murdered by his wife. In 
the year 154 B.C. two aristocratic wom- 
en, wives of men of consular rank, were 
arraigned on a charge of poisoning their 
husbands, and were condemned by a coun- 
cil of their own relatives (Livy, xl, 37 
and Epit. xlviii). Livy records (xxxix, 
8) that in the Bacchanalian conspiracy of 
186 B.C. certain women, presumably of 
the new woman movement, were involved 
in matters outside of woman's sphere and 
pertaining to the Republic. Rugged old 
Cato showed the trend of the movement 
in his famous dictum, ‘‘All men rule over 
women, we Romans rule over all men, 
and our wives rule over us.” 


But men were perhaps equally to blame 
for the conditions which brought about 
the new woman movement. Many women 
no doubt felt in those times that they 
did not receive justice in the courts, and 
that the man-made laws and customs 
worked against them, denying them a 
“square deal;’’ and they therefore took it 
upon themselves to secure a ‘‘new deal.”’ 
The social conventions of the day, for 
example, condoned conjugal unfaithful- 
ness on the part of a husband, while an 
invariable standard of loyalty and chastity 
was demanded of a wife. 


The Roman concept of marriage as an 
institution was quite different from the 
usual modern individualistic attitude to- 
wards it. The Romans regarded marriage 
primarily and chiefly as an institution for 
providing citizens for the state. As time 
went on, men and women alike seemed 
increasingly indisposed to assume the ob- 
ligations and responsibilities of matri- 
mony. Indeed, so widespread and far- 
reaching was this social development that 
Roman statesmen from time to time took 
drastic steps to combat the resulting evils. 
After the unsuccessful attempts of Quin- 
tus Metellus Macedonicus, Augustus en- 
acted still more drastic legislation against 
celibacy, in the hope of stemming the 
tide of rising immorality and the ebb of 
the birth-rate. Augustus’ reform measures 
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included several social laws such as the 
lex de adulterio and the lex Julia de matt- 
tandis ordinibus, designed to establish an 
improved condition among the upper 
classes. The puritan element in the state 
had long been urging the emperor to 
enact such legislation; but his reform 
measures, when finally put into effect, 
met with only partial success. 

A storm of protest came from Romans 
in general, and from new women in par- 
ticular. Augustus, of course, had intended 
his laws to restore the effete nobility and 
to reorganize Roman society, putting it 
on a higher basis of moral living. Citizens 
contended that the laws discriminated 
against them because, while they were sub- 
ject to the laws, others, not citizens, were 
free to live in all the vices and luxuries of 
the age. Women chafed particularly under 
the restrictions of the sumptuary law. 
They regarded it as entirely too stringent, 
and as permitting too little latitude in the 
matter of splendid palaces, elaborate fes- 
tivities, and social gatherings of all kinds. 

Augustus endeavored to encourage the 
observance of the reform measures by the 
example of the imperial household. Here 
in his own family, however, he encoun- 
tered resolute opposition, for his daughter 
Julia was a conspicuous and shining ex- 
ample of the new woman. Scandal was 
rife as to her doings. She threw discretion 
to the winds, spent money lavishly on her 
personal adornment and on her parties, 
and openly defied her father’s admoni- 
tions and appeals. She frequented the the- 
atre and other public places of amusement, 
surrounded by her wanton set. One can 
hardly credit all the stories of her wild- 
ness; and one wonders whether the heed- 
less daughter of Augustus may not have 
been more sinned against than sinning. At 
all events her record was notorious 
enough to induce her father to divorce her 
in the name of his absent son-in-law, and 
then to banish her to the little island of 
Pandataria. In the evening of his life, 
Augustus felt constrained to mete out a 
similar sentence to Julia’s profligate 
daughter by Agrippa; so determined was 
Augustus in the enforcement of the social 
laws which he had enacted. 


Messalina, daughter of Valerius Mes- 
sala and third wife of the emperor Claud- 
ius, might be introduced into this ‘‘legend 
of bad women” as illustration of the new 
woman a little later in the Empire. She 
hurled herself like a whirling dervish into 
all the vices and iniquities of that corrupt 
age, resolved to break down the old vir- 
tues which Augustus and Livia had en- 
deavored to restore. As cruel as she was 
profligate, without a redeeming virtue, 
Messalina is reputed the most notorious 
of the women of the Caesars. Juvenal tells 
of her excesses in his famous sixth satire 
— that ‘‘chamber of horrors,’’ as it has 
been called so aptly. She flaunted her 
vices before an outraged and indignant 
public. During the absence of Claudius at 


Ostia she openly married a handsome 
youth, Gaius Silius. Later the emperor 
learned that Messalina and Silius were 
plotting to overthrow and murder him 
and to secure control of the government; 
he at length had her executed after his 
powerful freedman Narcissus had signed 
her death-warrant. 

In conclusion, mention may be made of 
the two Agrippinas. The elder Agrippina 
was a chaste and virtuous woman who 
showed deep devotion to her husband 
Germanicus. Tiberius, in his cruelty, ban- 
ished her to Pandataria, where she was 
confined until her death. Agrippina the 
younger was ambitious, vindictive, cruel, 
and licentious —— the very antithesis of 
her mother. Messalina hated her implac- 
ably —— with good reason, as events prov- 
ed; for she married Claudius as her third 
husband, after he had had Messalina put 
to death. Agrippina exercised such influ- 
ence over Claudius as to succeed in having 
him adopt her son Nero by her first hus- 
band, Ahenobarbus, in preference to his 
own son Britannicus by Messalina. Then, 
having secured the succession for Nero, she 
poisoned Claudius, and herself assumed 
charge of public affairs. She constantly re- 
minded Nero that he was indebted solely 
to her for his elevation to the throne; and 
when he revolted against her ascendency, 
she threatened to bring -forward Britan- 
nicus as a claimant to the purple. Thus 
spurred on by the constant threats of 
Agrippina, Nero soon took the reins into 
his own hands, poisoned Britannicus, and 
had assassins dispatch his own mother. 

Such in brief was the new woman 
movement in ancient Rome. It is evident 
that it proved a demoralizing element, 
and that it broke down austere and time- 
honored standards. By the unbridled wan- 
tonness, dissoluteness, profligacy, and im- 
morality of its adherents, it helped de- 
stroy family life, and proved a contrib- 
uting factor in the decline and fall of 
Rome. 
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NOTE:—Books reviewed here are not sold by the 
American Classical League. Persons interested in 
them should communicate directly with the pub- 
lishers. Only books already published, and only 
books which have been sent in specifically for 
review, are mentioned in this department. 


The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin 
(Second Edition). By Edgar H. Sturte- 
vant. Philadelphia: Linguistic Society 
of America, 1940. Pp. 192. $3.00. 
This is the seventh volume to appear 

in the William Dwight Whitney Linguis- 

tic Series. It represents a thorough re- 
vision of the author's earlier work bearing 
the same title and published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press in 1920. The 
first edition has been out of print for 
several years and teachers and students of 


linguistics will welcome this new, author- 
itative, well organized statement of the 
results of research in the field. Teachers of 
high school Latin will find it valuable as 
a reference book for use in preparing for 
students’ questions on the “‘why and 
wherefore’ of Latin pronunciation. 
—wW.L. C. 
The Sounds of Latin: A Descriptive and 

Historical Phonology (Second Edition, 

Revised). By Roland G. Kent. Phila- 

delphia: Linguistic Society of America, 

1940. Pp. 220. $4.00. 

This volume presents in revised and en- 
larged form the material originally issued 
in 1932 as Language Monograph 12 of 
the Linguistic Society of America. It con- 
tains four chapters, the most important 
and much the longest of which (Chapter 
IV) is devoted to the development of the 
Latin sounds from the primitive Indo- 
European down to the classical period. 
The book is planned as an introduction 
to the history and etymology of the 
Latin language. Thirty “‘Exercises’’ at the 
end of the book with cross references to 
the earlier pages help to make the volume 
more useful as a textbook. The book will 
find a place on the reference shelf of many 
conscientious teachers of high school Latin. 

—W. L. C. 

The Foundations of English. By Edward 

D. Myers. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1940. Pp. xv +301. $3.00. 


Teachers of English and of foreign lan- 
guage the country over have recently be- 
come deeply interested in the field of lin- 
guistics. As a result! many books on the 
subject are appearing; and among these 
books that of Dr. Myers is one of the 
most scholarly and at the same time one 
of the most interesting. The book is the 
outgrowth of work with college classes, 
but high school teachers will find it very 
useful. Chapters cover such topics as the 
origin of language, the history of English, 
cognates and derivatives, changes in mean- 
ing, slang, synonyms, poetic usage, etc. 
There are brief lessons in Greek and in 
Latin, and a discussion of vulgar Latin. 
Appendices contain sample derivatives and 


_ borrowings, and there is an index of words 


and affixes. —L. B. L. 


The Roman Use of Anecdotes. By Eliza- 
beth Hazelton Haight. New York, 
Longmans Green, 1940. Pp. viii+189. 
$2.50. 

Professor Haight’s book is that un- 
usual combination—an urbane and read- 
able work which is at the same time a 
treasure-house of quaint information. The 
author emphasizes the importance of the 
anecdote in Roman literature and educa- 
tion—an importance which many critics 
have overlooked. She illustrates freely, 
usually with both the original Latin and 
an English translation, less often with the 
English version alone. Any lover of the 
classics would enjoy the book; the high 
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school teacher of Latin could find in it 
great stores of ‘‘enrichment’’ material. 
—L. B. L. 
Pliny, Natural History, III. With an Eng- 
lish Translation by H. Rackham. Lon- 
don: William Heinemann, Ltd.; Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1940. 
Loeb Library. Pp. ix + 616. $2.50. 
Volume III carries the translation of 
Pliny’s collection of facts and legends from 
Book viii through Book xi. The “‘tall 
stories’ about animals in Book viii, 
the ‘‘fish stories,’’ the legends about pearls, 
and the facts about purple dye in Book 
ix, and the information about birds, bees, 
and ants in Books x and xi, not to men- 
tion the discussion of monstrosities and of 
poisons in Rook xi, would delight high 
school students, and could well be used in 
the preparation of club programs. 
—L. B. L. 
Procopius, VII. With an English trans- 
lation by Glanville Downey. London: 
William Heinemann, Ltd.; Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1940. Loeb 
Library. Pp. xix + 542. $2.50. 
Volume VII of Procopius comprises the 
text of “Buildings,’’ and a General Index 
to all seven volumes of the author. There 
are four plans, three maps, and an appen- 
dix on the equestrian statue of Justinian 
in the Augustaeum. A valuable account of 
the building activities of the emperor Jus- 
tinian at Byzantium. —L. B. L. 
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HE CATALOGUE of items 

published by the American Clas- 

sical League Service Bureau in 

1935 is now out of print. It 

is not expected that a new catalogue will 

be issued in the near future, but mimeo- 

graphed lists of material available to 

teachers can be obtained by writing for 
them. 

The following material previously pub- 

lished is available from the Service Bureau. 


THANKSGIVING 
420. A Suggestion for a Harvest Festival. 


5c. 
546. Thanksgiving for Latin. A play in 
English on derivation. 10c. 


CHRISTMAS 
160. Christmas and the Roman Satur- 


nalia. 10c. 

163. Some Paragraphs about Christmas 
Written in Easy Latin. 5c. 

236. More about the Saturnalia. 10c. 

294. Officium Stellae. A liturgical play 
in Latin. 10c. 

297. Bibliography of Articles Helpful in 
Preparing Entertainments for 
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Christmas. 5c. 
382. Saturnalia. A Latin play. 10c. 
388. The Origin of the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 10c. 
465. Suggestions for a Christmas Pro- 
gram by the Latin Department. 1 0c. 
466. A Roman and an American Christ- 
mas Compared. A _ play in two 
acts. 10c. 
478. Suggestions for Latin Christmas 
Cards. 5c. 
Articles in THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK: 
The Roman Saturnalia. December, 1937. 
10c. 
Christmas and the Roman _ Saturnalia. 
December, 1938. 10c. 
Some Ancient and Modern Yuletide Cus- 
toms. December, 1939. 10c. 


GOVERNMENT AND VOTING 
1. A Summary of Points to be Re- 


membered in Regard to the Govern- 
ment of Rome in the Time of 
Cicero. 10c. 

82. A Simple Account of Legal Pro- 
cedure in a Roman Court. 10c. 

109. A, Meeting of the Senate. 10c. 

159. Social Problems in Cicero’s Time. 
10c. 

220. Some Ideas Regarding Citizenship 
to be Found in the Four Orations 
against Catiline. 10c. 

463. Elections and Voting among the 
Romans. 10c. 

516. Cicero and Modern Politics. 10c. 

531. Sentina Rei Publicae; Campaign 
Issues, 63 B.C. 10c. 

548. Contracts for Third Year Latin. 
10c. 

576. A Mid-term Examination in Cicero. 
A test to show how the study of 
Cicero helps a student to be a 
better citizen of a democracy. 10c. 

Bulletin XXIV. The Writing on the 
Wall. Election notices in Pompeii. 
Illustrated. 45c. 


BOOKS 
The following books are duplicates 


from the Service Bureau’s library. 

The Immortal Marriage. A novel about 
Pericles and Aspasia. Was $2.50, now 
736. 

Andivius Hedulio. A _ novel depicting 
the exciting adventures of a Roman 
patrician accused of treason to the 
emperor Commodus. Was $2.50, now 
$1.25. 

Latin Words of Common English. Was 
$2.00, now $1.25. 

Roman Politics. Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome Series. Was $1.75, now $1.20. 

Mythology. Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome Series. Was $1.75, now $1.20. 

Rome and the World Today. A compari- 
son. Was $2.50, now $1.50. 

Humor in Varro and Other Essays. 
$1.00. 

Latin readers:— 

Porta Latina. La Fontaine’s fables put 
into Latin. 55c. 

Livy, Book XXII. 45c. 

A First Latin Reader. Anecdotes, fables, 
legends. 40c. 


Fabulae Faciles. Perseus, Hercules, Argo- 
nauts, Ulysses. 50c. 

The following are new books which 
are available to readers of THE CLASSI- 
CAL OUTLOOK at reduced prices. 

Art in Ancient Rome. Two volumes in 
the well known Ars Una series, copi- 
ously illustrated. Was $5.00, now 
$1.79. 

The Story of Writing and Languages. A 
clear account of the history of language 
for pupils 10 to 14 years old. Illus- 
trated. Was $1.00, now 59c. 

The Story of the Odyssey. A new and 
interesting translation of the Odyssey 
by W.H.D. Rouse. Useful for prizes. 
Black and white decorations. Paper 
cover. Was 50c, now 25c. 

In the Time of Attila. A stirring novel 
of the invasions of Italy and the fall 
of Rome in the fifth century of our 
era. For first and second year students. 
Illustrated. Was $2.50, now 59c. 


LAT IN AND GREEK CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Again this year the Service Bureau is 


offering Christmas cards: 

1. A folder-type card showing a picture 
of a Roman lamp on the front with 
a Latin wish for the holidays, Fertas 
laetas et annum novum  faustum 
felicem ttbi, on the inside. (It was 
the custom among the Romans to 
give such gifts as sigillaria at the 
Saturnalia and coins, money boxes, 
or lamps at New Year's time with 
an appropriate sentiment for good 
luck for the following year.) Green, 
gold, black. Envelopes to match. 

2. A folder-type with a holly wreath in 
red and green on the outside. The 
right-hand inside page carries the 
two verses of Verbum Patris (a re- 
sponse for Christmas Day from a 
medieval breviary) in Latin and the 
left-hand page carries the English 
translation. Borders are in red. En- 
velopes to match. 

3. The Charioteer card offered last year 
proved so popular that we have had 
a limited supply reprinted. This 
card shows a charioteer in action on 
the front with Auriga Felicitatum on 
the inside. Printed in black and gold 
on a red background. Envelopes to 
match. 

4. An attractive Greek Christmas card 
has a star in gold and a quotation in 
Greek from’Luke II, 14. Envelopes 
to match. 

Prices, any catd: 10 for 60c; 25 for 
$1.25: 50 for $2.25; 100 for $4.00. 
On orders of 25 or more of one card, 
name printed without charge: on orders 
of less than 25, 25c extra for printing 
name. 

Miss F. E. Sabin requests us to an- 
nounce that all future orders for her 
books, The Relation of Latin to Practical 
Life and Classical Associations of Places 
in Italy, should be addressed to her at 
Hendersonville, N. Car. 
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The Pronounciation 
of Greek and Latin 


second edition, entirely rewritten 
by EpGAaR H. STURTEVANT 


This volume is standard and authoritative; 
it interprets the evidence on the pronunci- 
ation of Greek and Latin, which, although 
many teachers do not realize it, is abundant 
and conclusive. Pages 192; bound in buck- 
ram; $3.00 if prepaid, $3.10 if billed. 


Also 
The Sounds of Latin 


Second Edition, Revised 
by ROLAND G. KENT 


An introduction to the history of the Latin 
language. Pages 220; bound in buckram; 
$4.00 if prepaid, $4.10 if billed. 


Complete list of publications on request. 


Linguistic Seciely of America 


University of Pennsylvania Philadelphia 


The Seventh Annual 
Foreign Language Conference 


at the School of Education, New York University, 
Saturday, November 16, 1940. 


TOPIC: Foreign Language and 


Social Competence. 


The main speaker of the General Session, 9:30-11:00, 
Auditorium, School of Education, (admission 25¢) 
will be Professor B. L. Ullman, University of Chi- 
cago, President of the American Classical League. The 
General Session will be followed by conferences for 
the various foreign languages. The Latin conference 
will be held in Room 709 Main, 11:30-1:00. Luncheon 
at 1:30 at the Aldine Club, at which Dr. Hughes 
Mearing of the School of Education, will speak. Re- 
servations at $1.75 (which includes admission to the 
General Session) should be sent as soon as possible 


to Rollin H. Tanner, 12 Press Building, New York 


- University, Washington Square East, New York. 


A LOOSE-LEAF COVER 


Preserve your copies of 


THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 


An attractive stiff cover in green cloth, 
the name stamped in silver. 


PRICE, 50c POSTPAID 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 
New YorK UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON 
SQuARE East, New York, N. Y. 
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Imaginative Christmas Cards 

In French, Spanish, and German—custom-made by 
craftsmen reflecting the life and customs of the 
countries. 

Designs of sparkling originality created for teachers 
and students of the modern foreign languages. Printed 
in colors. 

Prices with envelopes: 10 for 75c.; 25 for $1.25; 50 
for $2.25; 100 for $4. On orders of 25 or more of one 
card, your name printed without extra charge; on orders 
for less than 25 there is an extra charge of 50c. 
Bookplates 
For the Foreign Language Teacher 

Each bookplate is attractively printed in colors on fine, 
lasting paper. Quality bookplates priced as low as 
ordinary mass-production designs. 

25 for $1.00; 50 for $1.50; 100 for $2.50. 

Sample packet containing the 5 different Christmas 
cards and 3 bookplates—25c. 

Personal Stationery 

You have a choice of many fine type faces for your 
name and address. 

Prices with envelopes; 50 sheets and envelopes, $1.00; 
100 sheets and envelopes, $2.00; 250 sheets and enve- 
lopes, $4.00. Prices for raised lettering (plateless en- 
graving): 50 sheets and envelopes, $1.35; 100 sheets 
and envelopes, $2.75; 250 sheets and envelopes, $5.00. 
Salute to the Flag 

In French, Spanish, and German. Translations of the 
new official version of the Pledge. Large wall posters, 
14” x 21”, in colors. 50c. each. 


CASH DISCOUNT: On orders of 83.75 or more aceom- 
panied by remittance, a discount of 15° is allowed. 
C.O.D. orders are net. 


Paddock-Rowland Eompany 


Classical and Modern Printers 
693 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


All items designed and produced in our own plant. 
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